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YANK’S Magic Carpet 

O NCE upon a time there was a young American living in 
one of the more pleasant parts of the United States 
who received a very personal and friendly letter from a group 
of his friends and neighbors. 

It was an important letter because it said that these 
friends and neighbors had decided that it was necessary tor 
him to go out with a bunch of other young men and fight his 
country’s enemies for a while. That way, the letter said, 
we’d keep our country swell to live in and maybe have a 
peaceful world for many many years. The letter ended with 
a polite invitation for him to jack up his car, kiss his girl and 
come live for now with Uncle Sam. 

Now it happened that the young American to whom this 
letter was addressed — his name was Albert Jones — was a very 
lucky young American. Many of his friends, who had re- 
ceived similar hospitable letters, were shipped to such places 
as England and Africa and little islands in the Pacific which 
nobody had ever heard of. But lucky Pvt. Albert Jones 
embarked on a fine fat steamer and almost before he knew it 
he found himself in the middle of what was then the China- 
Burma- India Theater of Operations. 

Albert did some fighting there. He also did some desk 
work, some truck driving, some flying, some road-building, 
some wire stringing, some pipe line laying, and for a while 
he clerked at the Post Office and in the Dispensary. He was 
luckier than some of his friends in one final respect. He 
didn’t get hurt. 

But what Private Albert Jones wants to remember later 
on, when his wife drags his moth-eaten ODs or suntans out of 
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A Gl crossing the equator runs a gauntlet of Navy shellbacks 

the closet for the annual Veteran’s Convention, is not the 
danger and the drawn-out boredom of his fighting and his 
work. He wants to remember his magic carpet travels in the 
Orient — the time he flew over the Hump, the strange ahimals 
he’d never seen before, the nice smiling faces of his Chinese 
friends, the wild jungle country around the Ledo Road, and 
the splendor and squalor of magic India. 

YANK s Magic Carpet” is not a history of the United 
States Army in what was the China-Burma- India Theater. It 
doesn’t attempt to “cover” CBI with pictures of each outfit. 

3 souven ' r booklet for Pvt. Albert Jones, all about the 
CBI things he wants to remember. 
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INDIA 


H OW well you remember that first sight of India as your 
ship glided into Bombay harbor — or Karachi or Cal- 
cutta — and the heat and sights and smells of the country 
wrapped themselves around you like a new skin, a skin you 
knew you would not shed for many many, months or years. 

But you were anxious to get ashore. You’d had enough 
of that loose queazy feeling in your stomach, the jam-packed 
living conditions and the shipboard food. The stopovers at 
.the Atlantic or Pacific ports had been fun. But now you 
wanted solid land under you for a while, and a permanent 
station so you could stop living out of a barracks bag. 

Maybe when you began your magic carpetbagging 
through India to your new station you got the feeling that this 
ancient country was very like the United States in geography 
and climate — only more so. 

Like your homeland, India was a vast and varied country 
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of mountains and deserts, of swamplands and fertile plains of 
great rivers and of big and little cities. But the fiery deserts of 
Sind and Baluchistan were hotter, bigger drier and more 
desolate than the Mojave. The Himalaya Mountair ts w er 
higher and colder and more jagged than the Rockies, and a lot 
more dangerous to fly over. The blast oven heat of Assam, or 
Agra or Karachi was more relentless than Arizona or 
Louisiana in July. No New jersey mosquito ever had the wing- 
spread or firepower of a Ledo anopheles 

P You might also have stopped to think that |ust as the 
United States is a melting pot of the Western races, so >s India 
a compound of Oriental races. What a mixture 
costumes, customs, cultures and religions! The H ^ d f ° f 
castes, wearing their comfortable cheesecloth dhotis, gent e 
believers in humility, non-violence and a complicated 2 A -hou 
a-day religion. The Moslems, believers in one Cod, Allah, eage 
to convert the infidel, wearing dhotis and also fezzes or turbans. 
The Sikhs bewhiskered and beturbaned giants, big city police 
men, drivers of taxis. The Parsees. shopkeepers and business 
men, dressed in neat white house-coats. The Gurkhas stocky 
bronzed toughs carrying scimitar-like kukri kn ' ve .^. ea '. d 
the Germans and the japanese as the fiercest soldiers n the 
Allied armies. The uncounted millions of India s untouch- 
ables ” living a semistarved existence in shack towns outsid 
the cities, begging pitifully for baksheesh as your train makes 

a stop at a small watering station. . , , • 

You might also have been suddenly struck with the eerie 
feeling that This, the ancient East, was Bible country The 
deserts, the mud villages, the wooden two-wheeled carts drawn 
by camels and bullocks, the babel of many languages, the 
barbaric dress of men and women of many races these 
primitive ways were thousands of years old. This mJtet have 
been the way things were when Christ walked the earth. U 
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many a village street, squatting or standing or working at 
their trades, you saw men with delicate religious features, a 
coarse black beard, a lean ascetic body and the strong black 
eyes of the religious mystic. 

What are the things you’ll remember best about India? 
You won’t forget the smells — the animal odor of fresh hides 
on a bullock-drawn two- wheeled cart, the musky odor of 
curry wafted into your jeep as you drive past a food shop on 
a back street, the cooling salt air blown into the docks as you 
work a ship, and the acrid stink of the bad-mannered camel. 

You won’t forget the gleaming marble mystery of the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, so much bigger than you had thought and 
quite as beautiful in line and color and form as you had 
imagined. 

You’ll remember the Indian coolie, that brown scrawny 



Coolies carrying mahogany table 
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man about the size of an underfed American boy ; how he pu! led 
you in a ricksha for miles at an unbroken trot ; how he i and ^s x 
others carried a grand piano on their headsdownaatystreet 
and how he groaned and sweated doing the block s w° r k °t 
pulling a great weight of rice bags from the docks to the 

g0d ° And you'll remember some beautiful Indian women— the 
tall Sikh girls in their loose white pa|ama P ant f e 
Hindus in their warm-colored wrap-around sarees which re 
minded you of Western negligees; Moslem beaut, es decked out 
in gilt, silver and silk for a religious festival; and P erha P s th ® 
round gentle face of a Burmese refugee working as secretary 

h |T wiH 3 'be'^ 0 long time before you forget Assam— the 
mosquitoes, the dhobi itch, the swamps the damned we^ hea . 
the snakes the elephants, the insect- ridden bamboo bashas, 
building the roads, towing the Cochran gliders into Burma 
making the food drops, and the time the sky turned into a 
waterfall during the monsoon rams and your camp area was 

mUd You' H°remember the trains and the noisy c o |orful Jaos of 
the railroad stations. You'll remember that |Ostling ride in a 
Delhi gharry in the moonlight, the horse c lo PP'^8 aZ h '|^g ^3 
the clean caved street, the gharry-wallah singing to himselt a 

mournful Indian melody in a minor key. You' 11 ^.^^ec^Youll 
juice and pan, and Pattycake Annie and her dung P'^s Vou II 
remember very well the time you flew up the Brahmaputra ai nd 

the monsoon weather bounced your t r a " sf |° V, i / 1 h ITwe t steel 
paper kite and just after your plane s wheels hit the ^ HoJl 
landing mats at Chabua the ceiling closed m solid with clouds 

and 'whaTwilf you tell them back home about your service in 
India? You'll have memories of hard work, loneliness, ' - 
comforts and a few pleasures. They'll ask you about the Ta, 
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and the elephants and the burning ghats and about the times 
the Japs came over. You’ll tell them a few things — about the 
Taj, about the tough times on Chowringhee. Maybe you’ll 
make modest reference to your charpoy wounds but mostly 
you’ll be quiet — because you won’t be able to put into words 
the color and size and variety and magnificence and poverty of 
magic India. 
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STREET SCENE, OLD DELHI 
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LAKSHMI NARAIN TEMPLE, OLD DELHI 
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SANNASHI ASCETICS IN A CALCUTTA TEMPLE 
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TRAFFIC ON THE ESPLANADE, CALCUTTA 
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ELEPHANT HAULING LOGS 
animal has just come from a tail-high mud both 
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SIGNAL CONSTRUCTION CREW RIDING THROUGH ASSAM SWAMP 
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India’s largest Mohammedan temple 
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HIJRA SINGERS 
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VO MUCH-TRAVELLED AMERICAN SAILORS IN AN INDIAN PORT 
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INDIAN SEAMEN SETTING SAIL, BAY OF BENGAL 
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EASTER SERVICES, CALCUTTA MAIDAN HINDU RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 
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WACS IN CEYLON 
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SWEEPER 
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STREET BATH 
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PEASANT GIRL, ALLAHABAD 
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BURMA 

T HE CONVOY Durned up the road out of Ledo, the Negro 
Cl “pilots’* handling their big trucks as if they were 
jeeps, expertly turning time into miles. 

On a hill the trucks stopped for a minute. The driver 
said this was .Pangsau Pass and that ahead, just beyond 
the pass, was Burma. So you climbed a rock in India and 
looked east at the long green Burma way to the backdoor 
of Tokyo. The view was beautiful, there was no denying that. 
The rolling hills covered with green matted jungle stretched 
out to the low orange clouds on the horizon, the green graduat- 
ing into blue in the far distance, and from the valleys rose thin 
curtains of steam, giving the whole landscape a misty primitive 
poetic look as it baked in the yellow sun. 

Later, when you really got into Burma, you saw the other 
side of the coin too. You saw the hill country, the malarious 
and tangled mountains which were so “impassable’ that nobody 
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ever got around to building a road through them until you and 
your gang came along and built it out of sweat and blood and 
military necessity. 

The people you met were not the Burmese, who lived 
mostly in the flatlands of central and southern Burma. You 
met white men, brown men, yellow men and black men who 
had come from far countries — the British, the Indians, the 
Chinese and the West Africans. But of the native inhabitants 
of Burma you met only the mongoloid hill people — the 
Nagas and the Kachins. 

The little brown Nagas, you were told, were head- 
hunters. They were not very sociable and for the most part 
stayed in their hills. But the only foreign heads they took were 
Japanese, and they could be trusted to search the jungles for 
bailed-out American fliers and to bring them safely back. 

The Kachins were not quite as brown as the Nagas, were 
taller, and took more easily to hanging around American rroops 
and to picking up words of English, as well as American ciga- 
rettes. They were insect worshippers, and each Kachin village 
had its shrine for the crawling and flying things of earth; often 
it was a bamboo pole on top of which was a little receptacle 
holding food for the gnats, or a low table-like affair holding 
food for ants. The Japanese soldiers had orders to shoot 
Kachins on sight, for they acted as junglewise guides for Allied 
troops, and, armed by the Americans and British with tommy 
guns and grenades, they infiltrated into enemy territory and 
had become experts at ambush. 


You learned about leeches in Burma, and how ro make 
these blood-sucking pests drop off your skin by nudging them 
with a lighted cigarette. You learned about mosquitoes and 
ticks and mildew and care of the feet and keeping your mess- 
kit clean so you wouldn’t get dysentery too often. Monkeys 
you saw and heard by the hundreds, bounding and swinging 
over the roof of the jungle. Their staccato baby-like barking 
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was a handy alarm when Japanese 
patrols were around. 

You would always remember 
how even on the hottest days, the 
jungle trails, overhung with vege- 
tation, were wet and slippery 
underfoot. You would remember the 
monsoon rains, those dreary gray 
months when every leather thing 
you owned including your wallet 
mildewed and rotted, when building 
a fire was almost as tough as build- 
ing a bridge, when you lived on hills 
because every valley was a river and 
every river a swirling torrent. 

You would remember the droning of tran fP 0 ^ P 1 ?"?? 
circling over your jungle clearing, and the heavy thud of food 
and of grain for the mules and of ammunition as they droppe 
from the planes onto a rice paddy and the parachutes collapsed. 

You P would remember the Kachin women gathering up the 
narachutes from the fields and making turbans and blouses and 
sarong-like lungyis from the gay-colored rayon. You would 
remember 12-inch orchids growing in the crotches of strange 

treCS But you would remember best little memory pictures 
coming back to you in slow motion like scenes from a movie. 
The t i meyousa w Dr. Cordon Seagrave. author of Burma 
Surgeon’, sitting stolidly in his jeep at Myitkyma a.r strip iwait- 
in* for a covev of his Burmese nurses to fly in from another 
The tiny tan girls arrived, dressed in pastel-hued 
f * ■ jc and stuffed themselves happily into the |eep all 
seven of them fitting in without crowding. swirling 

; V p Seagrave like chicks around a mother hen. beag a . 
SJSkfng Xd t, red-looking in hie dirty khaki clothes, drove 
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them away toward a frontline aid station, the girls gay, gig- 
gling and chattering in their soft, strange tongue like a con- 
vention of excited chipmunks. 

You would remember one afternoon when you and your 
buddies bathed in a clean smooth-flowing stream near Wala- 
bum, splashing around naked in the cool water under the 
oblique sun. Washing themselves with you were a couple of 
dozen Chinese infantrymen. Some of Merrill’s boys had their 
mules in the river and were washing them, and a few Chinese 
and Americans were squatting together under the shade of 
a bamboo thicket on the shore, washing their battle-worn 
uniforms on flat rocks. 

But it was a long slow march through Burma, and the 
lazy beautiful Burma you had read about in Kipling you never 
got to see. Perhaps as the campaign progressed you would see 
the Moulmein Pagoda, the lush delta of the Irrawaddy and the 
end of the road to Mandalay. But if these sights were to be 
seen by other soldiers, you could still figure that in Burma you 
had seen and done plenty. 
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COTTON SPINNERS 
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KACHIN WOMEN, WALABUM 
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WHEAT THRESHING 
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NATIVE PAINTING ON PARACHUTE SILK, NANTEE 
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CHINA 

Y OU had heard stories about how tough flying the Hump 
was — about unarmed transports being jumped by 
Japanese fighters, about immense uncharted mountains looming 
up through the clouds, about freak plane-killing weather, 
about motor failures and bailouts. 

But when your turn came, everything went pretty 
smoothly. The first sensation you and your fellow passengers 
had was one of comfort and pleasure at forsaking the moist 
heat of Assam for the coolness of the air over northern Burma. 
The big plane gained altitude steadily, lifting itself over gigantic 
thunderheads and over oceans of billowing cumulus which, with 
the sun on them, looked blindingly white, like incandescent 
snow. 

Through breaks in these clouds you got to see the soaring, 
jagged and awesome peaks of the Himalaya Mountains, the 
highest ones covered with snow. Perhaps you caught a glimpse 
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of the Burma Road, a corkscrew of orange dirt gashed into the 
convolutions of the green mountain range. You wore an oxygen 
mask and were cold and uncomfortable. 

But when the plane skimmed over that last great moun- 
tain and you first saw below you the neat checkerboard pattern 
of the terraced earth of China, greens and browns and rice 
lakes gleaming in the sun, your excitement returned. For this 
was ancient and fabulous China, this was adventure, this was 
as far away from the good United States as any man could 
travel on this earth. 

You found that Cl life in China was neither soft nor hard, 
that there are in the world better and worse stations. Perhaps 
your first quarters were in a hostel with a tile roof turned up 
at the eaves and corners like the China you expected from 
looking at Chinese prints and reading Pearl Buck stories. How- 
ever, your romantic roof leaked when it rained, and the mud 
walls of the building cracked and buckled. Sharing your 
quarters were spiders, big mosquitoes, fat rats and maybe fleas. 

You also learned what the years of blockade have meant 
to China. For now you, too, were cut off from the rest of the 
world by the Japanese, by the world’s highest mountains, by 
the wastelands of Mongolia. You too began to experience that 
walled-in feeling. Your mail arrived late. Unlike CIs at almost 
all other stations in the world, you didn’t get a beer ration 
Your food was not Stateside, and you ate water buffalo steak 
eggs, nee. cucumbers and corn till they came out your ears. 

You also learned about inflation, and though your 
financial difficulties were minor compared to those of China’s 
hungp/ milli° ns , they were none the less annoying. You found 
that China was one of the few places in the world where the 
American soldier was not a relatively rich man. A good 
restaurant meal cost you two to four American dollars. A 
ZO minute ricksha ride nicked you for 50 cents to a dollar. 

Your fun was pretty scarce. Your stay in China was a 
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long monotonous grind, for the most 
part, and toward the end it got so 
you felt you’d been in China all your 
life. An American woman was 
something to look at, like a ricksha 
on Broadway. You saw an occasional 
nurse, a Red Cross hostess, a U.S.O. 
showgirl, a married and middle-aged 
missionary. But that was about all. 

You did manage to date that English- 
speaking secretary of the OWI in 

Chungking. She was a refugee from ... 

Shanghai, very gay and pleasant, very pretty in her tight silk 
gown cut high at the throat and slit at each leg. But then you 
were transferred to an airbase in Kwangsi Province and anyway 
she had begun to go out with a major. .... 

You would remember the heat and the shaky bombed 
buildings, the cave shelters and the crowded hilly streets of 
Chungking. You would remember Kunming Cold Street, 
shop-filled “Cl Street,” and riding a ricksha over the rough 
cobblestones. You would remember the ancient walled city 
of Chengtu, so close to Tibet, so primitive and untouched by 
Western culture until the Air Corps flew in. 

You would remember the pleasant tree-bordered streets 
of Kweilin, before the pillboxes were set up in the streets and 
the airbase had to be blown up and evacuated. ^ You would 
remember the green Szechuan countryside, China’s rice bowl, 
and the peasant women working thigh deep in the paddy waters. 
You would remember that smiling ferryboat boy, he couldn t 
have been more than ten years old, who poled you across the 
river at Hsinching. You would never forget the sight of a 
thousand coolies pulling a ten ton roller over the B-29 fields, 
mass labor, the kind of mass, machineless sweat that built the 
Great Wall of China and the Pyramids of Egypt. 
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You’d remember a lot of other places, too, names which 
before you came to China were funny-sounding and outlandish, 
but were now as familiar to you as Evansville or Schenectady, 
names like Yunnanyi, Lungling, Hengyang, Changsha, Kweiyang, 
Chuanhsien, Paoching, Fow, Yochow, Hankow and Tung Ting 
Hu. 

You would remember the time one of your Chinese friends 
invited you for dinner at his home. You met his cute little wife 
there and sat down with them at a low table loaded with an 
array of steamed chicken, white rice, fresh well-cooked 
vegetables, sweets and tea. You did your best with the chop- 
sticks, but fell so far behind on the several courses that your 
hosts insisted you put down the chopsticks and eat with the 
porcelain spoon-like scoop which was used to dish out the rice. 
You put away four full bowls of food. After the meal you passed 
around American cigarettes and sat back with a contented 
feeling in your stomach which you hadn’t had since your last 
good Stateside feed 

What would you take home from China? Souvenirs, of 
course — that silver water-cooled pipe you bought in Chengtu; 
those rice bowls of flexible Foochow lacquer you bought in 
Kweilin; that brocaded and embroidered Mandarin coat you’d 
acquired for $100 U. S. as a gift for your girl or wife; that 
jagged bomb splinter you picked up from Hengyang field. 

But mostly you would take back memories. You would 
never erase from your mind the months of work, of combat, of 
boredom and of loneliness. But you would also remember that 
quiet Sunday afternoon when you visited the Buddhist temples 
with that Chinese girl from the local University. You would 
remember driving that battered and heavily-loaded truck to the 
Salween front through the wild and beautiful mountains of 
Yunnan. 

One thing you would always remember about China, 
despite the difficulties, was the broad smile and the thumbs 
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up 4 ‘ding hao” of the Chinese in every walk of life. You got 
that “ding hao’’ and that friendly smile from the Chinese foot 
soldier on the march, from the farmer in his paddy, from the 
ricksha coolie, even from tiny children barely able to walk. 

And you looked forward to visiting China again after the 
war, to putting your wife and kids aboard a comfortable ship 
at San Francisco and sailing with them to Shanghai or Canton. 
Or perhaps you would fly, with a stopover at Tokyo. 

You wanted to see big-city China, the China the enemy 
occupied during your service. You came to China through its 
back door and got to know it, its people, its farm country, its 
back yard, with an intimacy the ordinary Western tourist never 
had. You and China had been campaigners together. You looked 
forward to visiting China’s big cities in peacetime in the same 
way you looked forward to visiting the comfortable Stateside 
home of a Cl friend you met for the first time in a China 
barracks. 
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A Gl, HIS GIRL-FRIEND AND HER BROTHER GO FOR A WALK 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENT, KUNMING 


FARM WOMAN, YUNNAN PROVINCE 
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T0WNSPE0PIE WATCHING A JEEP, SZECHUAN PROVINCE 
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SOLDIER BEATING FALLEN HORSE 


CRANE IN PEACH TREE 
modern painting 
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FERRYBOAT BOY, YANGTZE TRIBUTARY 
for ten Chinese dollars he poles you across 
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FUNERAL PROCESSION 








RICKSHA COOLIE 

one hundred dollars for fifteen minutes 
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THREE BALL ALERT, KWEILIN 

from a cave mouth soldier looks for Japanese bombers 
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LIBERATORS OVER OCCUPIED CHINA 
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BUILDERS OP THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS FIELDS 
♦he rollers they pull weigh ten tons 
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